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A NOTE ON NEW GUINEA 


[I—Economic Development and its Relation to Native Policy 


NEW GUINEA might well be called the Eldorado of the Pacific, both 
because of its potential wealth and because of the hopes to which it has 
given birth. As yet little has been done to exploit its resources, though 
the traces of gold found on the coast almost four centuries ago proved 
an index to the riches mined in the interior over the last two decades. 
| During the ’thirties prospecting for oil took place on a large scale, and 
there is every indication that New Guinea will be one of the great 
reservoirs Of the world. Agricultural development has been mainly 
confined to the fringes of the island, but sufficient success has been 
achieved with coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, and hemp to point to a 
more intensive cultivation in the future of these products, while tea, 
cinchona, rice, and sugar have done well on the experimental stations. 
Finally, areas such as the Hagen-Sepik district and the Upper Ramu 
valley would seem to be suitable for European settlement. 

But to view the country as ‘‘an almost untouched land of plenty” is 
to be perhaps the victim of yet another mirage of the tropics. To take 
the question of agricultural development first. Sugar, bananas, pine- 
apples, and tobacco would all compete with the industries which have 
been carefully and expensively nurtured in Australia, and it is problema- 
tical whether the interests of consumers and of those Australians 
who would be prepared to pioneer New Guinea would lead to any 
change in past policy. Australia could provide a market for rubber, tea, 
rice, coffee, cocoa, kapok, and sisal hemp but, outside that country, 
there is the competition which would be offered by other Pacific 
islands, by the Dutch East Indies, and the rest of South-East Asia. 

However, granted the possibility of some international or regional 
system of economic control, there is still the difficulty of the amount of 
land available, of transport, and labour. In stressing the fertility of 
New Guinea and the small population, the evangelists of intensive 
exploitation have to some extent overlooked the fact that in Papua the 
amount of land suitable and ultimately available for Europeans may 
not be large. The late Sir Hubert Murray stated that in Papua there is 
not a great deal of fertile land in any one place,’ while in the Mandate 
the newly discovered plateaux are said to carry a fairly heavy native 
population. Moreover, it has been a cardinal point of native policy in 
both territories to safeguard native rights to land and to make provision 

1 Sir Hubert Murray, Native Administration in Papua, 1929, p. 26. 
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for the future needs of the inhabitants. Still; a considerable area could 
be alienated for European settlers, but this in turn would create 4 
demand for native workers. In Papua and the Mandate there exis; 
labour ordinances to protect indentured labourers and, on the whole 
care has been taken to prevent excessive recruiting in any one area or 
village, though no percentage has been laid down. If, however, intep- 
sive economic development does occur in New Guinea it is doubtfy 
whether the present supply of labour would be sufficient. Sir Hubert 
Murray suggested a figure of 20,000 as the maximum for Papua, that is, 
roughly, one-fifteenth of the indigenous population. The East Africa 
Commission of 1925 estimated that not more than one half of the able. 
bodied males should be absent from their homes at any one time, while 
a Commission in the Belgian Congo in 1924 came to the conclusion that 
only 5 per cent of the adult males should work at a distance from their 
homes. These figures are, of course, approximate but, taking Sir 
Hubert Murray’s figure as a rough guide, it is clear that the maximum 
has almost been reached in the part of New Guinea administered by 
Australia. In Papua in 1940 the number of indentured labourers was 
17,351; in the Mandate in 1939 it was 41,675 out of a total population 
of 627,283, that is, almost one-fifteenth. As new areas are brought 
under control in the Mandate villages will be opened to recruiters, but 
this increase may well be offset by a decrease in the supply elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the fact must be faced that while the system of indenture 
offers both advantages and attractions to the natives it disrupts village 
life; it involves penal sanctions; and, finally, it is doubtful whether it is 
compatible with a policy which aims at encouraging peasant pro- 
prietorship or the production of export crops by natives under their 
own system of co-operation and land tenure. 

While native labour will no doubt be forthcoming for European 
planters, there is also the heavy demand which will be made if minerals 
and oil are worked on a large scale. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that Asiatic labour should be introduced, and this would 
probably solve the shortage temporarily, and lead, as in Malaya and 
Fiji, to a rapid economic development of the country and to increased 
revenues for social services. But it should also be recognized that this 
policy may involve the creation of a “plural society”’ and of an economic 
stratification of the races. Reference is made here to these problems at 
some length, for if Australia adheres to her “‘White Australia’’ policy, 
and if she continues to regulate recruiting of native labour and to 
encourage native agriculture, then there are factors which will operate 
to limit European settlement and enterprise in the future. 

At this point it would be relevant to give a brief outline of native 
administration in the two territories.?. In Papua the Government has 
been guided by the principle of the paramountcy of native interests, 
and some efforts have been made to encourage the natives to strike out 
on their own and develop the country for themselves.* In the Mandated 
Territory there has been, on the whole, a conscientious effort to apply 


1 Report of the East Africa.Commission, 1925, Cmd. 2387, p. 169. See also, 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa, 1929, Cmd. 3234, p. 68. 

? As information on Dutch New Guinea is rather scanty the discussion in this 
article is limited to Papua and the Mandate. 

8 Sir Hubert Murray, op. cit., pp. 21-24. 
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the principle that the well-being and development of the native people 
should form a sacred trust for civilization. In 1923 the Administration 
listed some of its aims: the improvement of native health and of the 
physical and moral environment of village life; education; and the 
encouragement of peasant proprietorship. In some spheres little has 
been achieved, but in others a foundation has been laid for future’ 
progress. The inhabitants are mainly Papuan, though there is some 
Melanesian admixture in the east and along parts of the coast. They are 
engaged in gardening and fishing and carry on a certain amount of 
barter. The degree of contact with European culture has been most 
intensive on the coast, near white settlements, and in some of the out- 
lying islands, but in parts of the mainland much of the old social 
organization continues to function. As villages are brought under 
control head-hunting, fighting, and certain other practices are forbidden; 
taxes are levied on most adult able-bodied males; and village headmen 
(Iuluais) and interpreters (tultuls) are appointed. These act mainly as 
liaison officers between the Government and the villagers, and so far 
nothing has been done to utilize the native systems of political organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, there has been as little interference as possible 
with native customs, and in both territories an anthropologist has been 
employed to advise the Administration.* 

Education has been largely in the hands of the missionaries, who 
receive, in Papua, a small subsidy from the Government. In the Man- 
date less than 2 per cent of the total expenditure in 1937 was devoted to 
education, and it is clear that direct educational methods have not been 
used so far to prepare the natives for contact with Europeans and for 
self-government. On the other hand, the Mandate spends about 16 per 
cent on native health services and it has, furthermore, introduced an 
excellent system by which native medical orderlies are stationed in 
various districts. Medical inspections of villages are as frequent as a 
limited European staff permits, and something has been done to check 
framboesia by Novarsenobillon injections. But tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and malaria are widely prevalent, and while there are no 
statistics available on infant mortality there is every indication that in 
many areas the rate is a high one. 

Native agriculture has not yet progressed much beyond the sub- 
sistence stage. In the Mandate a small amount of copra is produced by 
the natives for export, and its quality was said, in 1937, to equal that 
of the European planters. Near white settlements natives usually 
cultivate a few vegetables for sale, and some success has been achieved 
with the growing of rice on Rook Island in the Siassi group. Experi- 
ments have been made with a view to selecting the best strains of yams, 
taros, and other native crops, and agricultural inspectors and patrol 


‘In 1937 there were still 40,000 square miles in the Mandated Territory 
which were proclaimed to be “‘uncontrolled areas’. The system of administration 
described here is that obtaining in the Mandate, but it is similar to that in Papua, 
except that there native officials are called village constables. 

* Government cadets from Papua and the Mandate receive a short training in 
anthropology, tropical hygiene, and elementary law at Sydney University. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that in both territories there are executive 
and legislative couneils composed entirely of European members. The executive 
counci! consists of officials, while there is an official majority in the legislative 
council, which acts in a purely advisory capacity. 


B 
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officers have endeavoured to introduce new foods by distributing plants 
such as tomatoes, potatoes, and maize. In Papua a number of natiy 
plantations for copra and coffee have been established, the Governmen: 
supplying seed, tools, and instruction. The natives receive half the 
proceeds from the crop, while the other half is put into the Natiye 
Trust Fund for their benefit. 

It is clear that much remains to be done along these lines, but the 
success which has been achieved suggests that thé major agricultural 
development of New Guinea might well be undertaken by the natives 
themselves under the guidance of the Administration. This would make 
the people self-supporting, and they would not have the overhead 
which makes it difficult for the European to compete with native 
production in other parts of the Pacific and in South-East Asia. Pro. 
gress would be slower, and the social services would probably fall 
below the level attained in such countries as Malaya, but the peopl 
would, from the beginning, have a direct share in the exploitation of the 
resources of the island, and this would seem to be essential if they are 
ultimately to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world and to attain self-government. It is a policy which 
develops logically from the principles embodied in the Mandatory 
system and from those which have largely determined native adminis. 
tration in Papua in the past; it is one which would seem to be implicit 
in the statement made in the recent agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand, namely, that the purpose of trusteeship is the “welfare 
of the native peoples and their social, economic, and political develop- 
ment’’. 

P. M. K. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 
V—tThe British Dominions 


THE information available for assessing the economic war-efforts of the 
fouy belligerent Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand—naturally varies in completeness from one of them to another, 
but, generally speaking, it is true that, while budgetary data are very 
complete, it is by no means easy to relate them to the total national 
income, or to trace the course of civilian consumption and net invest- 
ment or disinvestment. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw at least a 
rough sketch of the course of events in the economies of these countries, 
which are undergoing more remarkable and constructive economic 
changes during the war than any others so far considered in these 
articles, except, perhaps, Japan. 

The data are most complete for Canada, for which we have regular 
estimates of the national income, made by the Dominion Bureau 0! 
Statistics. No analysis has yet been made of these very interesting 
figures to make possible their precise adjustment to either of the defini- 
tions used in earlier articles of this series—‘“‘net income at market 
prices” or “‘net income at factor-cost’’—nor are the necessary materials 
for such an analysis at hand now. Nevertheless, a rough adjustment 
may be made. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ figure for 1930 1s 
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below Dr. Cudmore’s estimates for that year (which are estimates of net 
income at market prices) by an amount not far different from the total 
of all Dominion, Provincial, and local indirect taxation (about $570 
million). It may therefore be assumed that the D.B.S. estimates corre- 
spond roughly to the British “factor cost’’ definition. 

These estimates show an amazing increase from 4,246 million dollars 
in 1938 to about 9,300 million in the financial year 1943-44—an increase 
of no less than 120 per cent. What real increase this represents it is 
hard to say. It seems not improbable from the rather scanty evidence 
available that factor prices rose by 20-25 per cent in the interval, in 
which case the increase in real income is about 80 per cent. The 
increasing efficiency of labour and the rising rate of remuneration of 
capital, however, make this estimate highly uncertain. Alternatively, 
one may consider the increase in the net national income at market 
prices in this interval from about $4,923 million to about $11,000 
million and attempt to correct it for the increase in the prices of 
finished goods and services. The indices of cost of living and of prices of 
finished manufactures rose between 1938 and Sept., 1943 by 18 or 19 
per cent; if they are taken as valid, the increase of real income between 
the two dates was therefore nearly 90 per cent. It is probable, indeed, 
that the indices concerned underestimate the price-rise; in any case, 
however, it seems to be the case that the Canadian real net national 
income increased by 80 per cent or more in the interval under discussion. 
A considerable part of this increase has been due to the growth of the 
occupied population; numbers engaged in industry, agriculture, and the 
forces rose by 23 per cent between 1939 and the beginning of 1943. To 
some extent, too, it is obviously due to the net transfer of labour from 
agriculture to industry, where average values of output per capita are 
much higher—this alone may have increased the total national income 
by anything up to 10 per cent. The greater part of the increase, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the increase of output per head within each 
of the branches of economic activity—how far attributable to the 
lengthening of hours of work and how far to greater efficiency it is not 
possible to say. 

In 1938 expenditure by the Dominion, Provincial, and local authori- 
ties on goods and services! amounted to some $589 million, leaving 
$4,334 million out of the nationalincome of that year (valued at market 
prices) for private consumption and net investment. By 1943-44, total 
public purchases of goods and services had increased to something in 
the neighbourhood of $5,000 million, leaving about $6,000 million for 
private consumption_and investment—an increase of 38 per cent. 
The index of retail sales increased by 62 per cent between 1938 and 
1943, but this reflects the fhcrease of urban sales, which is due partly to 
the great transfer of population to the towns. The increase in civilian 
consumption plus net investment valued at factor costs (i.e. with 
indirect taxation subtracted) is, indeed, only about 20 per cent, which 
is about equal to the rise in prices; it seems probable, however, that real 
civilian consumption has risen, while net private investment has fallen. 
The Dominion’s expenditure on defence goods and services alone has 


‘In considering public expenditure throughout this article that in respect of 
trading enterprises, e.g. State railways, municipal power undertakings, etc., is 
omitted. 
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apparently amounted to about $4,500 million in 1943-44, includiy; 
about $3,300 million spent on the armed forces and about $1,000 
million given to the United Kingdom as a war contribution. Output 
war material, in the narrower sense, has considerably exceeded $3, 
million. 

The evaluation of national income and war expenditure in terms of 
sterling presents the same difficulties which have been encountered in 
earlier articles of this series. There is no doubt that different purchasing 
power parities between the Canadian dollar and sterling are appropriate 
in valuing different portions of the national income, and that the 
official sterling value of the dollar is too high for, at least, the war 
sector of the economy. Taking into consideration such data as are 
easily available, it seems reasonable to value the Canadian dollar a 
5.7 to the £ in dealing with defence expenditure, at 5.4 to the f in 
valuing private consumption and investment, and_at 5.2 to the { in 
valuing public non-war purchases. Applying these parities, one obtains 
a total of £2,000 million for the net Canadian national income of 1943-44 
(at market prices) and of £790 million for the expenditure on goods and 
services for defence in that year. It is virtually certain, in fact, that the 
Canadian national income and economic war effort have been as large 
as, or larger than, those of one country —Italy—which has claimed, 
and has at times been accorded, the rank of a Great Power. 

In trying to describe the course of events in Australia in similar terms, 
one is handicapped by the lack of recent data on national income. 
Clark and Crawford estimated the net national income produced (at 
market prices) in 1937-38 at {A814 million. Between then and 1943 the 
total population in work, including the forces, increased from 2,750,00) 
to 3,370,000, or by 22} per cent—250,000 of the increase coming from 
the re-employment of normally occupied persons unemployed in 1938, 
220,000 from the drawing into occupation of normally unoccupie¢ 
persons, and 150,000 from the natural increase of the population o 
working age. This increase in the occupied population in work alone 
might lead one to expect an advance of the national income to {A1,00 
million by 1943; the increase of prices in the interval might be expected 
to bring it up to £A1,300 million, and the increase in real output per 
head, due to the lengthening of hours and the increase of efficiency, 
would undoubtedly bring about a substantial further increase. Setting 
off against this certain corrections which ought to be applied to this 
crude calculation—as, for instance, that for the fact that the incomes of 
the services, in cash and kind, are probably considerably less than aver- 
age civilian incomes—one may put the Australian national income in 
1943 at about £A1,400 million. That it is not substantially greater than 
this is suggested by the official statement*that the Commonwealth 
estimated expenditure for 1943-44 (£A714.5 million) was ‘‘more tha 
half the estimated national income”. The real income appears, at all 
events, to have increased by considerably more than 30 per cent since 
1938. 

In 1937-38, public (Commonwealth and State) purchases of goods and 
services amounted to about £A130 million, leaving some {A684 million 
out of the net national income for private consumption and net invest- 
ment. By 1943-44 public purchases of goods and services had reached 

£A700-750 million, leaving for private consumption and net investment 
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resources to a total money value about the same as—or, at any rate, 
little greater than—those available for the same purposes six years 
before. As the cost of living had risen by 28 per cent, and wholesale 
prices considerably more in the interim, it seems fairly certain that the 
| real volume of private consumption plus net investment had declined, 
but it is also probable that, as in other belligerent countries, some 
depletion of private capital was proceeding, so that private consump- 
tion was not reduced as much as would otherwise have been necessary. 
Of the public purchases of goods and services mentioned above, prob- 
ably about £A540 million were for war purposes, including {A100 mil- 
lion for reciprocal aid, mainly to the U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific 
area. 

To express the Australian national income and war expenditure in 
sterling, it seems to be adequate to use the official rate of exchange 
with little alteration. If this is done, the national income in 1943-44 
appears to be about £1,100 million sterling, and the expenditure on 
goods and services for war purposes about £430 million sterling. 

In New Zealand also there is a dearth of recent national income 
figures. Totals of personal incomes (i.e. the gross total of wages and 
salaries plus the net incomes of firms, farmers, landlords, employers, etc.) 
increased by 40 per cent between 1938-39 and 1943. If net national 
income produced, at market prices, increased between 1937-38 and 
1943 in roughly the same proportion as private income f/us indirect 
| taxation (as is probable), then it must; in the latter year, have been 
about {NZ300 million. The public (central and local) expenditure on 
goods and services in New Zealand must have been about {NZ45 
million in 1938-39, leaving private consumption and net investment 
equal to some £NZ170 million. By 1943 home-provided public expendi- 
ture on goods and services was about {NZ130-140 million, leaving 
{NZ160-170 million for private use; hence, consumption and net 
investment by non-public agencies seem, as in Australia, to have been 
roughly stationary in money value. Cost of living has apparently risen 
by about 16 per cent, and cost of investment goods probably much more 
(wholesale prices rose by some 45 per cent); it is not certain, however, 
that private real consumption had declined, or, if so, by how much, 
because net private investment had probably declined considerably. 

The New Zealand expenditure on war purposes in 1943-44 was expected 
to be about £NZ148 million, of which, however, {NZ40 million was to 
be derived from Lend-lease and {NZ12 million from the United Kingdom, 
so that the home-provided economic war-effort presumably amounted 
to {NZ96 million (in which is included reciprocal aid to the value of 
{NZ20 million) or, in sterling, perhaps about £75 million, out of a net 
national income of £240 million. 

Data relating to the Union of South Africa are scantier than those 
for any of the other belligerent Dominions. There has never been a 
really reliable estimate made of national income, but there is some 
reason to believe that, just before the war, it was about £400 million 
(of which about £250 million has been attributed to the white popula- 
tion). Between then and 1943 the general level of prices rose by about 
30 per cent and industrial employment by about 10 per cent, output of a 
number of industrial and agricultural materials, as well as tonnages of 
coal and of other goods carried by rail rose by about 30 per cent, while 
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bank clearings (which, however, probably reflect a disproportionate 
increase in the purely financial circulation) rose more than 60 per cent, 
Hence it seems likely that the national income produced in 1943 was 
not far short of £650 million. In 1938-39 the Union and the Provinces 
apparently bought goods and services to the amount of some {56 
million, leaving perhaps £345 million for private consumption and net 
investment. By 1943-44, Union and Provincial purchases of goods and 
services probably amounted to {150-155 million, leaving, if the assump- 
tion made about the course of national income above is correct, some 
£495-500 million for private purposes. Since this is about 45 per cent 
above the 1938-39 figure it is improbable that the real volume of private 
consumption and investment was reduced to any marked extent; more 
probably it was increased. 

Defence expenditure by the Union was expected to be about {100 
million in 1943-44—about the same as in the previous year. It does not 
seem necessary to make any large correction in order to express this in 
terms of United Kingdom money, but, in view of the higher rates of 
service pay prevailing in the Union, it may be prudent to equate it to 
about £90 or £95 million sterling, while putting the national income at 
£620 sterling. 

Thus, the total national income of the four belligerent Dominions 
probably amounted in 1943 to some £3,990 million, and their expendi- 
ture on goods and services for defence (exclusive of receipts from Lend- 
lease and borrowing from the’United Kingdom) to some £1,385-1,390 
million. This does not, indeed, measure the whole of their economic 
part in the war effort, for they have also lent to the U.K. (by accumulat- 
ing sterling balances or repatriating their debts held in the U.K..), thus 
contributing to the war effort here. Transfers by means of loans (with 
which it is hoped to deal in a future article, along with those made by 
Lend-lease) have been even more important in the case of India, whose 
economic war-effort cannot be related to national income in the way 
adopted in these articles. The defence expenditure borne by India 
directly, however (exclusive of her lending to the United Kingdom and 
of defence expenditure on India’s behalf borne by the U.K. Government} 
was {187 million in 1942-43. Thus, it seems safe to say that the expendi- 
ture of the Dominions and India together on defence goods and services 
has reached an annual rate equivalent to over £1,500 million sterling, 
or some three-eighths of the rate achieved by the U.K. in early 1943. 
Time does not allow the addition of an estimate of the Colonial Empire's 
contribution; even without that, however, it is clear that the Empire 
as a whole (including the Mother Country) is in the same class, as 4 
producer of goods and services for war purposes, with the Soviet Union 
or the Old Reich (to which perhaps two-thirds of the economic war- 
output of £9,000 million arrived at for Greater Germany may be attr- 
buted), and that it has achieved something like half the gigantic output 
of the United States. 

A. J. B. 
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MR. CORDELL HULL’S BROADCAST ON U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


ON April 9 Mr. Cordell Hull broadcast a speech on the foundations of 
American foreign policy which, he said, was not a mysterious game 
carried on by diplomats with other diplomats in Foreign Offices all over 
the world. It was, for America, “the task of focusing and giving effect 
in the world outside our borders to the will of 135 million people through 
the constitutional processes which govern our democracy’’. For this 
reason it must be simple and direct, and founded upon the interests and 
purposes of the American people. He made the following main points 
in his statement: 

(1) There were three outstanding lessons in recent history: that 
since the outbreak of war the U.S.A. had moved, first, from relative 
weakness to strength; second, from a deep-seated tendency towards 
separate action to the conviction that only through unity of action 
could a world fit for free people be created; and third, from a careless 
tolerance of evil institutions to the conviction that free Governments 
and Nazi and Fascist Governments could not exist together in the world. 

(2) The American people were determined to press forward with their 
allies to the destruction of the Nazi and Fascist systems and to continue 
with their allies and other freedom-loving nations after the victory to 
establish and maintain the institutions without which peace and free- 
dom could not be an enduring reality. 

(3) The period during which the neutrals and the United Nations 
were forced to accept compromises concerning the help to be given to 
the enemy by the neutrals was drawing to a close. The U.S.A. could no 
longer acquiesce in the neutrals’ drawing upon the resources of the Allied 
world while at the same time contributing to the death of troops whose 
sacrifice contributed to their own salvation as well as that of the Allies. 
It was clear that Allied strength could make only one outcome of the 
war possible; therefore the neutrals were not being asked to expose 
themselves to certain destruction by stopping the help they had given 
to the enemy by permitting official German agents to carry on their 
espionage activities, or by sending essential supplies to Germany. 

(4) Astable Europe should be an immediate objective of Allied policy, 
toend the inevitable chaos following the defeat of Germany. Liberation 
from the German yoke would give the European peoples a new oppor- 
tunity to fulfil their democratic aspirations. 

(5) Such a stable Europe must have France as one of its most impor- 
tant components. It was of the utmost importance that civil authority 
in France should be exercised by Frenchmen and swiftly established, 
and that the material foundations of French life should be at once 
restored. Therefore the U.S. Government was disposed to see the 
French Committee of National Liberation exercise leadership to estab- 
lish law and order under the supervision of the Allied C.-in-C., since 
the Committee had given assurances that it did not propose to perpetu- 
ate its authority, but to allow the French people at the earliest possible 
date to exercise their own sovereign will. The Committee was not the 
Government of France and could not be recognized as such. The central 
purpose of U.S. policy with regard to France was to aid the French 
people in providing a democratic, competent, and French administra- 
tion of liberated French territory. 

(6) U.S. interests in Italy were likewise aimed at assisting in the 
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development of a free and democratic Italian Government. There 
could be no compromise with Fascism. It was not the U.S. Government's 
purpose or policy to impose the ultimate form or personnel of govern. 
ment in Italy. 

(7) The principle that there must be agreed and united action among 
the freedom-loving peoples on the more far-reaching problems in deal. 
ing with the enemy and providing for future peace must underlie the 
entire range of U.S. policy. The British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union, China, and the U.S.A. must work together and form the solid 
framework upon which all future policy and international organization 
could be built. This essential unity between the four nations was not 
in substitution for or derogation of unity among the United Nations, but 
was basic to all organized international action. This had been agreed 
upon at the Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran Conferences. 

(8) The Atlantic Charter was an expression of fundamental objectives, 
but it did not give solutions to problems of international policy. The 
Charter did not prevent any step, including those relating to enemy 
States, necessary to achieve the objectives of preventing aggression and 
establishing world security. It was hardly to be supposed that the 
more than 30 boundary questions in Europe could be settled while 
fighting was still in progress, though the U.S.A. was ready to further 
the settlement of any such questions, as exemplified by their offer to be 
of such service to Poland and Russia. It was necessary, however, both 
at home and abroad, not to proceed by presenting elaborate proposals 
which only produced divergence of opinion upon details, which might 
be immaterial. An international organization must be worked out to 
maintain peace and prevent aggression, which must be based upon 
firm and binding obligations that the member nations would not use 
force against each other. It must provide adequate forces to preserve 
peace, an international court for the settlement of international con- 
troversies which fell within the realm of law, and other institutions to 
develop new rules to keep abreast with the problems of a changing 
world. The chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
had been asked to designate a representative, bi-partisan group to help 
in the planning of such an organization. 

(9) There could be no compromise with Fascism and Nazism, which 
must disappear everywhere. 

(10) The heart of the solution of international problems lay in action 
to stimulate and expand production in industry and agriculture, and to 
free international commerce from unreasonable restrictions, as an essen- 
tial prerequisite to maintaining and improving the standard of living at 
home and in all countries. 

(11) The U.S. Government had not made nor would make any 
secret agreements or commitments, political or financial. Their 
foreign policy was ‘‘comprehensive, stable, and knowr. of all men’, as the 
President had said. He ended by appealing to the whole nation’s sense 
of responsibility, with a reminder that they had once before fallen into 
disunity and, as a result, had become ineffective in world affairs. 
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THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


PROPOSALS FOR INTERIM GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 

THE French Committee of Liberation published on April 2 the text 
of an ordinance communicated to the Governments of Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. on March 30 setting forth proposals for the 
establishment of civilian and military authorities to operate in France 
immediately the Allied landings took place. It provided for the 
appointment of a delegate of the Committee to head an administration 
representing the civil commissioners concerned, and one general as 
“military delegate’ representing the Commander-in-Chief. These two 
would act for the National Committee till it was able itself to take over 
the government. 

Liberated territory would be divided into forward and rear zones. 
The Committee’s delegate would be responsible for restoring and directing 
civil services and economic life in both zones, and for the application of 
astate of siege in the rear zones. The military delegate would be respon- 
sible for liaison with the Allies regarding communications in the for- 
ward zones and the execution of the French Command’s orders; setting 
up a French military administration; the state of siege in the forward 
zone; the execution in liaison with the Allied Command of the Com- 
mittee’s decisions regarding military action by elements of resistance 
movements; and liaison between the Allies and the population to meet 
the needs of the armies in the field. 

The preamble mentioned 3 ordinances and a decree not published in 
the Journal Offictel. One referred to the division of France into regions 
and the appointment of regional commissariats. It was understood 
that the latter were already in existence, working with the resistance 
movements on the internal organization of France. The decree referred 
to the establishment of a ‘Committee of action in France”. It was 
understood that the representatives of the Allied Governments in Algiers 
had asked that these ordinances should be communicated to them, 
since they might have a bearing on the coming military operations. 

On April 1 the Association de la Libération (composed of those who 
organized a revolt to assist the Allied landings in Nov. 1942) sent a 
resolution to President Roosevelt noting with satisfaction Mr. Hull’s 
declaration regarding Vichy, but requesting that the Clark-Darlan 
Agreement be abrogated and wider recognition given to the National 
Committee. 

The central committee of the Communist Party also issued a state- 
ment, saying that the entry of the Communists into the Government 
conferred on it increased strength to act in the name of France, and the 
two members would work ceaselessly for continuing the arming of the 
patriots, the unification and rapid reinforcement of the Army, and the 
unity of all Frenchmen in the struggle. . 


GEN. DE GAULLE’S BROADCAST 
On April 4 the National Committee held a special meeting, attended 
by the two Communist members just appointed to it, and unanimously 
passed a decree appointing Gen. de Gaulle head of the armed forces and 
laying it down that “the powers appertaining to the Prime Minister are 
exercised by the President of the Committee of National Liberation’. 
The same evening Gen. de Gaulle broadcast a message to the French 
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people in which he said the war was entering its decisive phase, and the 
test for France would now reach its greatest severity. Till they were 
victorious they must think of nothing but victory; the struggle for 
their own safety, and that of the others also, demanded absolute unity 
and for this two conditions were necessary: first, the effort of all French. 
men in the struggle must come (descende) from a single direction; and 
second, all Frenchmen must unite to fight the enemy, subordinating to 
this duty all quarrels and all personal, group, or party interests. The 
direction of the French people in the war was the responsibility of the 
provisional Government and of it alone. The Government over which 
he presided, and which was established on French soil, would be 
responsible for its acts before the national sovereignty as soon as that 
sovereignty was able to express itself. It had the sole responsibility for 
speaking in the name of the country; it governed with the collaboration 
of the Consultative Assembly, which took a direct part in legislative 
work and advised on all matters regarding the general interests of the 
nation. 

The composition of the Government now fulfilled the obligation of 
forming a national concentration. The members represented all the 
principal tendencies through which French opinion expressed itself, from 
the Right to the extreme Left. 

National unity demanded that all Frenchmen should follow their 
Government in all circumstances, and that they took orders from it 
alone, the moment they were free from enemy control. For Frenchmen 
there could be no public order, no justice, no international engagements 
save what the Government assured to them, provided, or itself entered 
into. The entire world was now witnessing the beginning of Germany's 
defeat. The supreme battle would be the battle of France. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was very little enemy air activity over the U.K., but on 
March 27 night an armed reconnaissance in strength was carried out 
over the West of England, South Wales, and parts of the S.E. Damage 
was done and there were some fatal casualties. 11 aircraft were 
destroyed. 

Day operations against Germany included many heavy and wide- 
spread attacks on airfields in France and the Low Countries, targets in 
the Pas de Calais, rail centres in France, Belgium, and Germany, and, 
on 2 occasions, airfields and aircraft plants in several parts of Germany, 
including Berlin, Munich, and Brunswick. Outstanding attacks were 
those on Brunswick (March 29) when 39 aircraft were shot down and 
many damaged on the ground, for the loss of 18 ’planes; on Steyr ball- 
bearing factory (April 2) when 115 aircraft were destroyed; on Berlin 
and Munich objectives (April 5), when several dozen aircraft on the 
ground were damaged and 5 shot down; on Brunswick aircraft fac- 
tories, 5 airfields in N.W. Germany, and targets near Frankfurt (April 
8) when 148 aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 34 bombers and 24 
fighters out of over 1,000 sent out; on Poznan aircraft works and similar 
targets at Gdynia, Marienburg, Tutow, and Warnemiinde (April 9), 
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when 63 aircraft were shot down and 29 damaged on the ground, for 
the loss of 31 bombers and 8 fighters (10 bombers came down in 
Sweden); and on airfields, rail centres, etc., in France and Belgium 
(April 10), when great damage was done at Namur, Hasselt, Coxyde, 
Orleans, Bourges, Evere, and elsewhere, and in the Pas de Calais area, 
and 12 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 5 bombers and 4 fighters out 
of some 1,600 sent out in a series of operations which lasted all day. 

Night attacks included one on Vaires rail centre and Lyons aero 
engine works (March 29); on Nuremberg and other places, in very great 
strength (March 30), when great damage was done to the Siemens- 
Schukert electrical works, and many aircraft shot down, for the loss of 
94 aircraft; on Toulouse (April 5) when great damage was done to 3 
aircraft factories, for the loss of 1 aircraft; and on Mannheim and other 
places‘in W. Germany, Lille, and rail centres near Paris (April 9), 
when great damage was done, for the loss of 11 aircraft. A very exten- 
sive minelaying programme at great range was also carried out, 
Swedish reports stating that this was in the southern Baltic. 

Apart from these, Mosquitoes made many attacks on German 
objectives, including the Ruhr, Hamburg, Kiel, Hanover, Krefeld, 
Aachen, Cologne, and Essen, almost without loss. 

At sea early on April 3 Barracuda aircraft made two attacks on the 
Tirpitz in Alten Fjord and scored 24 direct hits, causing heavy explo- 
sions and leaving large fires burning on board. No air opposition was 
met, and only 3 bombers and 1 fighter were lost. A supply ship along- 
side the Tirpitz was sunk and a tanker set on fire. 

The Germans described the attack as part of an action against a 
convoy in the Arctic, in which U-boats sank 14 destroyers and cor- 
vettes, and 16 British aircraft were shot down. During the operations 
aircraft also attempted to attack the Tirpitz, but the attack was “‘split 
up by our defences, and thus failed to achieve its full effect’. The 
German report of the night attack on Nuremberg claimed the destruc- 
tion of some 150 Allied aircraft in ‘‘the greatest victory in repelling 
terror attacks’. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Nikolaiev was taken on March 28, and before the end of the month 
the Russians had reached the Pruth at Cernauti, which they entered 
on March 30, had captured Kolomyja, on the railway crossing the 
Carpathians into Ruthenia, and south of Kamenets-Podolsk had 
reached Hotyn and’ Chelmenti on the upper Dniester. Further south- 
east they had taken Balta and Slobodka (on the railway from Odessa 
to Zhmerinka), and Ribnitsa, on the Dniester, south-west of Slobodka, 
and in their advance on Odessa had captured Ochakov, Berezovka, 
Suvorovo, and many other places. 

A chronological summary will show the continuing success of the 
offensive: 

April 1: South-west of Tarnopol, Podgaitsy and Zavalov taken and 
progress made between there and Stanislavov; also south of Kamenets- 
Podolsk, north of Kishinev, and north-east of Tiraspol. In the battle 
for Tarnopol the Germans were reported to have thrown in 50,000 fresh 
troops. 

April 2: West and south of Cernauti, Kosov, Kuty, and Gertsa taken. 
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Progress in Kishinev region, where some Rumanian units surrendered, 
East of Odessa, Alexandrovka taken. 

April 3: South-west of Tarnopol, Kuzov taken. Further north 
south-west of Luck, on the line to Lvov, Gorokhov and Berestechko 
taken. 

April 4: The Yiyia River reached north-west of Jassy. Heavy 
fighting in Tarnopol: 3,000 Germans killed in the streets and the station 
captured. Skala (west-north-west of Kamenets-Podolsk), German 
attempts to break out of the encircled area defeated with heavy loss. 
South-south-west of Kamenets, Hotyn taken. Marshal Konev’s forces 
now 15 miles beyond the Pruth and the Germans’ only lateral line 
east of the Sereth cut at Denzhini. Progress towards Kishinev and 
Odessa. The Germans were fighting hard to hold off the Russians from 
the Dniester railway crossing at Tiraspol and keep that line of retreat 
open. 

April 5: Razjelnaya junction taken, on the main line from Odessa. 
Progress in all other Ukrainian sectors. 

April 6: In Skala fighting over 4,000 Germans killed and much 
material captured. Tarnopol, relief attempts from the south-west 
defeated. 

April 7: North of Razjelnaya 5 to 6 divisions surrounded and being 
wiped out. In 2 days over 7,000 Germans and Rumanians killed and 
3,200 captured, with heavy guns, tanks, and other material. German 
stores and equipment being evacuated from Odessa, and 1,100 rail 
trucks of this captured at one station. 

April 8: South of Cernauti, Sereth taken, and the Russian line pushed 
forward to points 60 miles along the Ruthenian frontier, along the 
north Rumanian border, and then down the Sereth to a point near Jassy. 
The Pruth had now been crossed north of Jassy on a front of 100 miles. 
Botosani and Dorohoi taken, and the Sereth reached on a front of 50 
miles. Kishinev: outer defences reached. South-west of Tarnopol: 
strong German attacks to relieve the garrison, since Tarnopol a gateway 
to the major German base of Lvov. 

April 9: In Rumania some 200 places taken, including Larga and 
Zahorna. Bukovina cleared of the enemy. South of Kolomyja, Seletin 
taken. Zhukov’s and Konev’s forces joined up near Sereth, on each 
side of the river. 

April 10: Odessa entered. West of Botosani the Sereth crossed and 
Radauti, Solka, and Succeava and 3 rail junctions taken on the north- 
south line from Cernauti to Bacau (junctions for the lines going res- 
pectively east to Dorohoi, Jassy, etc., and west into Transylvania). 
Announced that a few days earlier attacks were begun on the Perekop 
Isthmus and the south bank of the Sivash. Armyansk was taken and 
several places across the Sivash, and in 2 days’ fighting 5,500 of the 
enemy were killed and over 1,000 captured, and much material des- 
troyed or taken. 

On April 3 it was announced that on the Ist Ukrainian front from Marcli 
4 to 31 over 16,000 sq. miles had been liberated. The German armies 
were split in two, and 13 infantry divisions routed or badly mauled, 
while the same treatment was given to the divisional group of the 
Polish General-Government, 5 of other troops, 11 tank divisions, and 
1 Rumanian division. Material destroyed included 1,338 tanks and sell- 
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propelled guns, 2,516 guns, 1,285 mortars, 22,519 motor vehicles, 572 
armoured cars, and 272 aircraft, with 183,310 of the enemy killed; and 
captures included 849 tanks and self-propelled guns, 2,086 guns, 1,391 
mortars, 31,468 motor vehicles, 406 armoured cars, 149 locomotives, 
6.315 railway cars and wagons, 4,528 horses, 436 store dumps, etc., and 
94.950 officers and men. 

No news was available of fighting on the northern front, but the 
Baltic Fleet reported much damage done to shipping between Norway 
and Finland, and the Finns reported air attacks on Kotka and the 
Russians one on Joensuu, north-west of Lake Ladoga. 

The Germans claimed (March 28 and April 3) a complete defensive 
success between the Dnieper and White Russia, in which many thousand 
Russians were killed. On March 30 they admitted that their fighting 
units were being split up into many independent groups, and that they 
were face to face with a dissolution of the Ukrainian front into many 
single engagements. A retreat was being made for strategic reasons. 
On March 31 they claimed the annihilation of the bulk of several 
enemy divisions south-west of Narva, and next day reported heavy 
Russian attacks south of Pskov by some 120,000 men. Breaches were 
made, but were all sealed off. In 3 days’ fighting 172 Russian tanks 
were destroyed or disabled, and the action was again described, on 
April 4, as a full success. On April 5 they claimed that the Kovel 
garrison had been relieved, and on April 7 that a gap in the front be- 
tween the Tarnopol and Cernauti areas had been closed, and a new 
strong barrier formed north of the Upper Dniester. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

Ground operations in Italy were restricted to local attacks and patrol 
activities. In the Cassino area positions on the east slope of Monastery 
Hill were evacuated on March 28, and occupied by the Germans next 
day. In the central sector of the main 5th Army front Italian troops 
captured Monte Marrone, 15 miles north-east of Cassino, and held it 
against several counter-attacks. They also seized and occupied 
Castelnuovo, a mile to the south-east. 

The air offensive was maintained with increasing weight on rail 
centres, bridges, airfields, ports, factories, etc., including Perugia, 
Verona, Mestre, Milan, Turin, Bolzano, Leghorn, Spoleto, Civita 
Vecchia, Roseto, Pedaso, S. Stefano, Varese, Piombino, Orvieto, 
Arezzo, Vicenza, Ferrara, and many other places. In addition heavy 
attacks were made on Sofia (March 29 and 30), when 8 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed; on Budapest (April 3), when 24 aircraft were destroyed 
and great damage done to railways, an aircraft factory, and steel 
works; on Bucarest (April 4), when 49 aircraft were destroyed and 12 
aircraft lost there and over Italy and Dalmatia; and on Ploesti (April 
5), when the railway and an oil refinery were heavily hit and 30 aircraft 
probably destroyed, for the loss of 12. Frequent attacks were also 
made on targets in Yugoslavia, including Miksic (at Tito’s request) 
east of Dubrovnik and a large German base; Brod rail junction, 
Drnis, Knin, Mostar airfield, Bihac, Nish function, and Zagreb air- 
fields, and on shipping off the coast. On April 6 and 7 5 schooners 
carrying arms and stores down the coast were captured. Many enemy 
aircraft were destroyed or damaged in these operations, in which on 
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some days the M.A.A.F. flew between 1,500 and 2,000 sorties—on Apri 
2 the total was 2,200. 

In the land fighting Tito’s forces reported successful actions in both 
East and West Bosnia, the cutting of the main line to Belgrade at many 
points, and the defeat of German and Chetnik columns in Montenegro, 
On April 7 a Soviet report stated that some 5,000 Hungarians and , 
battalion of Slovenes had joined Tito’s Army. 

On April 3 it was announced that in recent operations in the Adriatic 
French light naval units had sunk the whole of a convoy and its escort. 
without sustaining any damage or casualty. 

The Germans claimed the sinking or damaging of several ships of 
Anzio and the sinking of 3 off the African coast on March 31 by bom. 
bers, which also heavily damaged 10 other freighters and a destroyer, 
They also claimed to have recaptured the whole of Cassino, except the 
station. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

On March 29a very strong naval force attacked the Palau Islands, with 
one of the greatest surface and aerial bombardments ever staged by the 
U.S. Navy. By April 1 all the 25 ships in harbour there had been sunk, 
and 3 others in nearby waters, while 17 others were severely damaged, 
and a battleship torpedoed by a submarine. In addition, 160 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed and 54 damaged, U.S. losses being 25 aircraft 
only, no vessel suffering any casualties or damage. (Palau is only 550 
miles east of the Philippines.) 

Successful attacks were also made on the Truk group, where airfields 
and other targets on Moen and Dublon were wrecked. In one attack 
49 aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and in another, 31, with 
another 22 damaged. Ponape and other islands in the Carolines, 
Wewak, Koepang and Laetern (Timor), Wake Island, and the Marshalls 
were also heavily bombed by B17s and B24s. A series of attacks on 
the main enemy base at Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea, resulted in 189 
aircraft being destroyed and 15 probably in 2 days, and by April 4 
all the aircraft there had been destroyed or disabled. 

In the Marshalls 11 more atolls were occupied, making 14 in all, and 
in the Admiralty Islands all organized resistance was at an end by the 
beginning of April, the garrison of some 5,000 men having been virtually 
wiped out. On Bougainville the Japanese withdrew from the perimeter 
of the U.S. positions at Augusta Bay. 

On April 2 the U.S. War Department stated that some 100,000 
Japanese were now isolated in the south and south-west Pacific Islands; 
9 out of every 10 of the ships bringing them supplies had been sunk, 
and 5 out of 10 of the barges moving along the coasts at night. On 
April 4 the sinking of 14 more ships by U.S. submarines was announced, 
including 2 tankers and 11 medium-sized cargo ships. In the 3 months 
Jan.-March the Japanese lost over 1,400 aircraft in these waters, as 
against .160 American. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The Japanese exerted great pressure in the Ukhrul area towards the 
end of March, and gained some success which enabled them to push 
on westward and reach the Imphal-Kohima road north of Imphal. 
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‘There was a road from Ukhrul to Homalin, where the Japanese had 
crossed the Chindwin in force.) They were engaged in a 24-hour battle 
on March 29-30 and suffered many casualties, and were later dispersed 
by gunfire and air attack. Fighting continued in the hills east of 
Kohima, which: the Japanese were making great efforts to reach. 
Another column was trying to move north-west towards Palel from 
Tamu, and-on March 30 it was announced that they had lost at least 
9500 men there in ground actions, excluding casualties from Allied air 
attacks. 

Meanwhile, the British 17th division at Tiddim was withdrawn, and 
fought its way up the road, which the enemy had blocked, and joined 
up with a force from the north which came down to assist it. The 
Japanese claimed to have destroyed it; actually it got through with 
80 to 90 per cent of its equipment and transport. 

Fighting also occurred at the beginning of April near Tamu, and 
several enemy tanks were knocked out. On April 5 the Japanese 
claimed the capture of Tamu and on April 8 its evacuation was an- 
nounced in Delhi, but strong forces remained on the road between 
there and Palel (on the main road running north to Imphal) and at 
points on the edge of the Imphal plain, some 40 miles from the town. 
Further north, however, the Japanese thrusting at Kohima got across 
the road north as well as south of that place, and on April 7 claimed its 
capture. Actually they reached it, but were driven out, and in the 
fighting in that area lost by April 7 at least 6,000 killed and wounded. 
Their communications and supply centres were also bombed daily, and 
they had no roads behind them capable of carrying tank and artillery 
traffic. 

In the Mogaung Valley, the Chinese continued to make progress 
towards the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway, and in Arakan the western 
end of the tunnel on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road was captured. 
Japanese raiding parties in the district were wiped out, and by April 6 
the whole road was in British hands. The airborne force in the 
Katha area was joined by others landed late in March between the 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddy, and did much destruction on Japanese 
supply lines and communications, road, rail, and river. 

Japanese aircraft were not often seen. They lost 30 and probably 
6 more in actions over the Chabus area; Assam on March 27 and 28, 
a further 12 when U.S. bombers attacked airfields in Central Burma 
on April 2, and 31 more at Aungban, where the airfield was bombed on 
April 4. 

In the Indian Ocean 2 large Japanese supply ships trying to run the 
blockade scuttled themselves when intercepted by British warships. 

On March 31 the death of Major-General Wingate in an air accident 
on March 24 was announced. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. April 10.—A message was received from Gen. Maitland. 
Wilson on the fifth anniversary of the Italian invasion, stating that the 
quickest way for the Albanian people to liberate their country was tp 
avoid all collaboration with the Germans and to resist and harass them 
in every way; then their hopes of liberation would sdon be realized. 


ARGENTINA. March 29.—The Minister of the Interior told the foreign 
press that he was not a Nazi or a Fascist, but an Argentine, and he was 
against all foreigners who said that the Government did not know where 
it was going. The Ministry had not been brought to its knees. While 
Europe was burning Argentines knew how to isolate themselves. While 
great nations fought, small ones must keep quiet. The bourgeoisie of 
Britain and the United States feared Russia, and were almost closer to 
Germany than to Russia, and the nations at war to-day would soon 
have to unite to fight Russia. The winners of the war would dominate 
the world, including Argentina; therefore the Argentine Government 
was trying to form a true and real Argentine conscience, not Fascist or 
Nazi, but purely Argentine. They knew this was not a war for freedom, 
He also referred to the U.S. Ambassador’s position, saying, “we cannot 
possibly smile at the Ambassador of a country which does not maintain 
relations with the owner of his house. It is impossible: I am the first to 
frown on such a gentleman, and every Argentine should do likewise”. 

Major Poggie, the press chief, said that three Governments might as 
well know that there was no possibility of the modification of Argentina's 
international position. 

April 4.—The Government issued a decree granting a virtual mono- 
poly of broadcasting news to the Argentine News Agency, Andi, for 
“reasons of State and public interest’. The Agency undertook to appoint, 
within 5 years, permanent correspondents throughout the world, and to 
supply all present and future needs of Argentine broadcasting stations 
with news services. 


AUSTRALIA. March 29.—Mr. Curtin, in a letter to Archbishop 
Mannix, said that Vatican City was not only hallowed soil for Catholics 
but also a neutral State whose immunity from attack had always been, 
and always would be, respected. Regarding Rome, those in supreme 
charge of the Allied armed forces were the sole judges of its military 
importance and of the military measures required to prevent the Nazis 
from using it to their military advantage. No damage had been, or 
would be, done to Rome on political grounds, but only on grounds of 
military necessity. No other considerations influenced the commanders. 

April 5.—Mr. Hughes decided, at the request of Mr. Curtin, to 
rejoin the Advisory War Council. 

April 8.—The Army Minister announced that in 12 months the 
strength of the Army would be reduced by 90,000 men, of whom 
20,000 would continue to be specially diverted to rural industries to 
build up the food front for Australian and Allied forces, civilians, and 
the U.K. The monthly intake into the Army would be considerably 
reduced. 
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BRAZIL. March 28.—President Vargas announced that he had 
authorized the Bank of Brazil to make loans to the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul to enable it to purchase the rice surplus for shipment to Britain. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. March 31.—The final session of the 
West Indian Conference passed a resolution urging the immediate con- 
sideration of the recommendations of the seven sub-committees by the 
U.S. and U.K. Governments, and recommending the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat. The reports of the sub-committees, which were 
adopted unanimously, included proposals for greater local food pro- 
duction; the acquisition of land by Governments in areas where it was 
not being profitably worked so that it might-be used as small holdings 
by settlers; the continuance after the war of emergency measures for the 
purchase and sale of basic foodstuffs where this would be beneficial to 
producers and consumers; the immediate institution of public works to 
relieve unemployment; the zoning and planning of the use of land by 
Governments, and its acquisition at fair values; the development of 
new industries, on condition they could survive without State assistance, 


etc. 


BULGARIA. March. 29.—Information reached Turkey that the 
Bulgarian Government had been informed quite definitely by Moscow 
that any change in their policy towards giving more active military 
assistance to Germany would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 

March 31.—According to Turkish reports the Government had 
recently refused a German demand that they should send troops to 
Rumania, on the ground that it would be dangerous to ignore the 
popular opposition to this. 

April 7—The Germans were reported to have taken over control of 
Varna, and established a strong base there. 


CANADA. March 29.—The House of Commons passed a resolution 
introducing the Bill providing for an appropriation of $800 million for 
mutual aid in the next fiscal year, including U.N.R.R.A. expenses. 

April 8.—Some 275 refugees from Central Europe, mostly Jews: 
arrived in the country from Portugal. 


CHINA. April 2.—Tass Agency report of attack on Mongolian 
villages by Chinese aircraft. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 4.—It was stated officially in Chungking that the report of the 
crossing of the frontier by Chinese troops stationed in Sinkiang was 
“entirely at variance with the truth’. There had, however, been 
clashes within Sinkiang be tween Chinese forces and Moslem factions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. April 2.—The execution of 10 Czechs, 3 of 
them women, was officially announced in Prague, after conviction by a 
German court of “aiding fugitive enemies of the Reich’ or assisting 
fugitive war prisoners. 

April 8—A Government broadcast from England announced the 
arrival of the Soviet Army on the frontier of the country and the 
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hoisting of the Czechoslovak flag on the top of the Carpathians. The 
Minister of Defence read a proclamation welcoming the Red Army and 
calling on the people to rise and assist their rescuers. Behind the 
Russian and Czechoslovak forces, it said, would come the organs of the 
Government, as soon as the military situation allowed, and these 
bodies, in close co-operation with the national committees, would 
administer the liberated territory according to Czechoslovak laws. 
“The Government’, it went on, ‘““welcomes with joy the fact that 
among those who in the Czech Army (the Czechoslovak Brigade) are 
bringing freedom to Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia there are many of her 
sons who have thus shown in the clearest ...manner that Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia has never ceased to feel and consider herself as 
an inseparable part of the Czechoslovak Republic.”’ 

Dr. Benes sent Marshal Stalin a telegram of “‘most cordial greetings”, 
Moscow radio appeal to the people. (see U.S.S.R.) 


FINLAND. March 30.—All men on leave were ordered to ‘report at 
once in order that registrations might be checked. 

March 31.—It was understood that M. Paasikivi had gone to 
Moscow, and reports from Stockholm intimated that ‘‘the door is ajar 
again’’, 

April 1.—M. Paasikivi arrived back in Helsinki with clarifications 
of the armistice proposals. 

April 9.—Swedish report of terms offered to Finland by Russia. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 


FRANCE. March 29.—A special military court in Algiers condemned 
to death Col. Cristofini, who had been sent to Tunis at the end of 1942 
to recruit Frenchmen to fight for “the protection of Tunisia against the 
Anglo-Saxons”. He was found guilty of aiding the enemy. 

March 30.—Capt. Peltier was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
treason. He was a member of the “Phalange Africaine” raised by the 
Germans to fight against the Allies in Tunisia. 

April 1.—Plans for the exercise of civil and military authority in 
liberated France were published by the National Committee, and it was 
understood that they had been forwarded to London, Moscow, and 
Washington some days earlier. 

April 3.—Vichy radio stated that some 1,500 pepple were arrested in 
Paris in March. 

April 4.—Gen. de Gaulle announced that the Communist Deputies 
M. Billoux and M. Grenier had joined the Committee of Liberation as 
Commissioner of State and Commissioner for Air respectively. Senator 
Giacobbi was appointed Commissioner for Supply and Production; M. 
Diethelm, Commissoner for War; and M. Le Troquet, Delegate for the 
Administration of Liberated Metropolitan Territories. Gen. de Gaulle 
became ‘‘Chief of the Armed Forces”, under a new ordinance on the 
organization of the high command which entrusted to the National 
Committee the direction of the war and authority over all the armed 
forces. 
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Gen. de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the French people for absolute 

unitv. (see Note on the Committee of Liberation.) 
April 7—Gen. de Gaulle offered Gen. Giraud the post of Inspector- 
General of French Forces, with a seat on the National Defence Com- 
mittee and the function of military adviser to the Committee of 
Liberation. 

A communiqué from the French H.Q. of the Committee of Libera- 
tion reported a battle lasting 14 days between some 500 men of the 
Maguis and 5 battalions of German Alpine troops, 2 of S.S. troops, 
and artillery and air force formations, in Upper Savoy. About 100 
patriots escaped, after killing 400 and wounding 300 Germans. 

April 9.—The text of the decree appointing Gen. Giraud Inspector- 
General of the Armies was published, with a letter from Gen. de Gaulle, 
who said that at a meeting on April 8 he had explained to Gen. Giraud 
the reasons which led the National Committee to the conclusion that 
“in view of the present organization of the inter-Allied High Command 
for the conduct of operations, and in view of the necessity in the coming 
period of placing on a governmental plane the responsibility for 
principal decisions regarding organization and the use of our troops’, 
it was opportune ‘‘to modify and specify your functions’. In associat- 
ing Gen. Giraud with all decisions regarding the organization of all the 
armed forces and in enabling him to remain in contact with them the 
Government was emphasizing its confidence in him, and its gratitude 
for what he had done as C.-in-C. 


GERMANY. March 30.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the real crisis 
of the war was approaching with giant strides, and “‘if the German Army 
lost its power to halt the military advance of Bolshevism this advance 
could not be halted at all. Stalin has ears all over Europe. Guerrilla 
wars are flaring up everywhere. If Germany, too, were to succumb 
Europe would become easy prey’’. The News Agency announced that 
Hitler had ordered the organization of training in rifle shooting in 
April throughout Greater Germany, which all German men must under- 
go. 

April 1.—Goebbels, addressing Nazi leaders in Berlin, said the Eastern 
front was only one in their grand strategy, and developments there 
could be judged only in the context of other important strategic tasks, 
“the solution of which is impending within the framework of our master 
plan”. He was firmly convinced that the High Command would master 
the situation created by the Anglo-American invasion “‘in a sovereign 
fashion”. As for the air war ‘“‘we must stick it through. Experience has 
shown that by straining all forces we can cope even with the most 
difficult problems of the air war’. 

The enemy might, perhaps, here and there be superior numerically, 
but numbers alone would not decide the struggle. “The defeat of the 
invasion”, he said, “may be the point at which the developments of 
this war will converge. If the enemy harboured illusions about his 
chances the example of Cassino will sober him drastically. If te Anglo- 
Americans still indulge in the hope that our fighter arm no longer exists, 
they are already experiencing the shattering of this illusion to an in- 
creasing extent’’. 
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Though Berlin was the most bombed city of the world their arma. 
ment production had not been impaired “to an important degree” by 
the air attacks. : 

April 3.—A Berlin spokesman described M. Molotov’s statement 
about Rumania as a transparent manceuvre which, as the Rumanians 
would understand, was designed to hide the facts that the Russians 
were coming to the end of their reserves and that the scope of their 
offensive must soon dwindle. In any case, the Russians never kept 
promises or observed treaties, so Rumania’s only means of salvation 
was to fight on with every ounce of her energy and her material resources 
alongside the German army. 

April 6.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had appointed 
Goebbels sole administrator of Berlin, ‘“‘to concentrate all administrative 
power in his person, particularly for the prosecution of the war. The 
provisions of the law covering the constitution and administration of 
the Reich capital have been suspended’’. His title would be ‘Town 
President”. The Lord Mayor would continue to be in charge of the 
municipal administration and the town vice-president would take over 
the State administration of the capital. 

April 7.—Hitler appointed Herbert Backe Reichsminister for Food 
and Agriculture. 


GIBRALTAR. April 7.—The first contingent of 1,400 evacuated 
families arrived back from London. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 28.—The Government were defeated in 
the House of Commons by one vote when an amendment to the Edu- 
cation Bill, demanding equal pay for men and women teachers, was 
carried by 119 votes to 118. 

March 29.—The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the 
Government proposed to put to the test of a vote of confidence the issue 
of equal pay for men and women teachers, in the form of a motion for 
the deletion of the amended clause (No. 82) from the Education Bill. 
If they did not secure an adequate majority it would “entail the usual 
constitutional consequences’’. 

A strike of shipyard and engineering apprentices which had started 
in Tyneside spread to Clydeside and to Huddersfield, and a strike of 
miners in Yorkshire spread from the Doncaster to the Barnsley area. 
Some 26,000 apprentices were out and 60,000 miners. The Minister of 
Labour issued an instruction to the apprentices to go back to work, 
warning them that they were not engaged in an industrial dispute and 
were being led by irresponsible mischief-makers, with the purpose of 
coercing the Government. The strike was flatly contrary to the advice 
of the trade unions. (The body responsible was the Tyne Apprentices 
Guild, which demanded a complete exemption of apprentices from 
liability to direction to coalmining under the balloting scheme.) 

Mr. Eden, in reply to a question in Parliament, acknowledged the 
co-operative attitude of the Turkish Government over refugees who 
succeeded in reaching Turkish territory from enemy countries, and 
said the Ambassador at Ankara was in constant consultation with the 
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urkish Government, and he (Mr. Eden) was confident that such 
heasures of further co-operation as the Turkish authorities could take 

ould be forthcoming as required. 

March 30.—The House of Commons, by 425 votes to 23, deleted 
lause 82 from the Education Bill, after Mr. Butler had explained why 
he clause as amended could not be retained in the Bill—the amendment 
rescribing equal pay could not have been administered by the President 

the Board of Education; the employers of the teachers were not the 
overnment, but the local authorities, and the issue raised would have 
be discussed between them through the machinery of the Burnham 
ommittee. 

Mr. Eden told Parliament that the Government had at once whole- 

heartedly associated themselves with President Roosevelt’s statement 

March 24 regarding the peril facing Jewish and other refugees in 
ungary, and said he wished to make the following declaration: 

“Evidence continues to reach us and the Allied Governments that the 
Nazi policy of extermination has not been halted. The persecution of 
the Jews has in particular been of unexampled horror and intensity . . . 
Apart from direct guilt there is still indirect participation in crime. 
Satellite Governments which expel citizens to destinations named by 
Berlin must know that such actions are tantamount to assisting in the 
inhuman persecution. This will not be forgotten when the inevitable 
defeat of the arch-enemy of Europe comes about.” 

After saying that there were some individuals, and even official 
authorities, who had resisted the German example and had shown toler- 
ation and mercy, and that the Government wished them to know that 
they would not be forgotten on the day of reckoning, he went on: ““H.M. 
Government are confident that they are expressing the sentiments of all 
the Allied Governments in calling on the countries allied with or subject 
to Germany to join in preventing further persecution and co-operate 
in protecting and saving the innocent. They are firmly resolved to 
continue in co-operation with all Governments and private authorities 
concerned to rescue and maintain, so far as lies in their power, all those 
who are menaced by the Nazi terror.” 

March 31.—Total revenue for the financial year was £3,038 million 
or {131 million more than the Budget estimate. Expenditure totalled 
{5,799 million, 

It was stated in London, with regard to the Jzvestia article on Italy, 
that it was true the Soviet Government had sent recommendations to 
London and Washington 10 days ago urging that the Badoglio régime 
should be given a broader basis, and a full and sympathetic answer had 
been given to the Soviet Ambassador on March 30. Jzvestia could not 
have known that the British reply was coming. 

_ As to the postponement of major political decisions till Rome was 
ireed, Mr. Churchill recommended this in his statement to the House 
on Feb. 22 because at that time most of the Italian leaders of the 
Centre and Left were saying that they would not serve under the 
Badoglio régime. They demanded a major constitutional upheaval, 
including abdication, and many bitterly attacked Badoglio himself. 
For strictly military reasons Mr. Churchill thought it wise to make clear 
that the Western Allies could not at that time favour the overthrow of a 
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régime which had co-operated loyally in carrying out the armistice 
Since then there had been a new development; after the Soviet Govern. 
ment gave de facto recognition to Badoglio’s Government Italian 
Communist leaders announced that they would co-operate with it if jt 
were broadened, and other political leaders had shown less intransigence 
than before on this question. 

For the first time there now appeared a real chance that the Badoglip 
Government could be broadened, while many people in England and 
America as well as Russia had come to believe that the political 
problems in Italy ought to be reopened. 

With regard to Jzvestia’s statement that Moscow was not consulted 
about the proposed postponement till after the capture of Rome, it was 
surprising to learn that all such problems were not apparently discussed 
as a matter of course in the Allied Advisory Council for Italy. When he 
spoke in February Mr. Churchill certainly believed he was expressing 
the opinion of all the Allies, shaped by the experiences of all the Allied 
representatives on the spot. The Soviet representative was just as much 
a member of the Advisory Council as the British or any other repie- 
sentatives; and the problem of broadening the Italian Government 
seemed pre-eminently one that should have already been discussed in 
the Council. 

April 2.—Mr. Berle, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, arrived in 
London with Mr. Warner, vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

April 3.—Lord Beaverbrook presided over a meeting with Mr. Berle 
and Mr. Warner, attended by a representative of the British Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation, for a preliminary discussion on aviation after 
the war. 

April 4.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had expressed their admiration for M. Molotov’s declaration 
regarding Rumania, and said he was sure it was likely to be a great 
help to the common cause. 

The appointment was announced of Sir Noel Charles as British 
Member of the Advisory Council for Italy, with the title of High 
Commissioner, to reside in Italy, where the headquarters of the 
Council were now to be established. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking in London, warned the miners and 
the trade union movement that strikes “‘at this critical moment in the 
war’ could not be tolerated, and that his policy of relying on industrial 
negotiations and arbitration for the settlement of differences was put 
in jeopardy by the strikes of miners. The miners were wrecking 
industrial agreements, and if they went on not they alone would sufier, 
but the great masses of the working classes. What had happened in 
Yorkshire that week was worse than if Hitler had bombed Sheffield and 
cut their communications. During the next few days great decisions 
on this question of industrial relations had to be vaken—‘‘we are not 
going to have this country let down’’, he declared; ‘‘too much is at 
stake’. 

Lord Cranborne asked the House of Lords to postpone discussion of 
the bearing of the Atlantic Charter on Germany’s future, as it was not 
possible for a Government statement to be made until further constl- 
tations had taken place between the principal Allies. All the United 
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Nations adhered to the Charter, and if each Government were to give 
their own interpretation of it much confusion must result, which would 
not assist those who would ultimately have to make the peace. 

The Government were at that moment proposing discussions on the 
subject with their Allies, and the Dominions Prime Ministers, who would 
be in London fairly soon, would undoubtedly have something to say on 
it, A statement would be made in the future, possibly the near future, 
when the situation allowed of it. 

The Spanish Ambassador arrived in London after a 2 months’ visit 
to Madrid. 

April 5.—The police raided the offices of the British section of the 
Fourth International in London and seized literature published by the 
Revolutionary Communist Party. Raids were also made on premises 
at Wallsend and Walker-on-Tyne, and police visited houses at Notting- 
ham and Glasgow. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Council issued an earnest 
appeal to workers to resist attempts to divert their energies from the 
wholehearted prosecution of the war, and declared that unofficial 
strikes were blows “struck in the back at their comrades in the armed 
forces who are now steeling themselves for a life-and-death struggle on 
the European Continent”. It stated that the stoppages had already 
gravely impeded the imminent operations (of the attack on Europe) 
and brought about a curtailment of essential production. Continuance 
of such a state of affairs could not faif to produce ‘‘a major national 
disaster and imperil the victory of the Allied cause’. 

The public telephone service with all parts of Ireland was withdrawn: 

The Minister for Air told Parliament that the percentage loss 
sustained by Bomber Command over Germany and occupied territory 
in March was the lowest reported during the past 12 months, and had 
only once been bettered in any month in the past 2 years. In the first 3 
months of 1944 Bomber Command dropped over 48,000 tons on Ger- 
many, compared with some 2,400 tons dropped on the United Kingdom. 

April 6.—Major Lloyd George announced in Parliament that a ban 
had been imposed on the export of coal to neutral countries, including 
Eire. 

April 7.—Mr. Stettinius arrived in London. He told the press that 
the purpose of his visit was “‘not to conclude agreements, but rather to 
discuss in an exploratory manner a wide range of topics of particular 
interest to our two Governments at the present time’’. 

April 10.—Sir Firoz Khan Noon, India’s new representative in the 
War Cabinet, arrived in London. 


GREECE. April 3.—The Information Office announced that M. 
Tsouderos had resigned the Premiership, and asked the King to 
entrust it to M. Venizelos, the Navy Minister. 

April 5.—The Cabinet was reported to‘have resigned, but to be 
carrying on while awaiting further developments. It issued a statement 
that it had unanimously decided to recommend to the King the 
appointment of M. Venizelos as Prime Minister. 
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April 8.—Cairo radio reported that the Tsouderos Government hag 
decided to continue in office till the crisis ended. This was understood 
to have come about owing to the claim of the new political committee 
recently constituted in Greece under Col. Bakirdjis, to be represented 
in the Government. The Government considered, however, that the 
committee represented only one group, the E.A.M., and was anxioys 
that, if the Cabinet were broadened, it should include representatives 
of the other two movements, the E.D.E.S. and the E.K.K.A. It was 
believed that M. Tsouderos was in favour of a compromise with the 
E.A.M. whose military forces, the E.L.A.S., were led by Col. Sarafis, 


HUNGARY. March 27.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that the 
new Government had been given formal assurances by the Germans 
that some 35,000 Polish refugees interned in camps in Hungary would 
be deported to Poland and Slovakia. 


March 28.—The German News Agency announced the appointment 
of M. Baky, Deputy Leader of the Hungarian National-Socialist Party, 
as Minister of the Interior. Turkish reports stated that the former 
Minister, Dr. Keresztes-Fischer, had been killed by an S.S. patrol in 
Budapest. 

The Germans were reported to have allowed M. Kallay to leave 
Hungary after representations from the Turkish Government. 

Hundreds of suicides were reported from Budapest, and the arrest 
of large numbers of Jews, including prominent men. 

March 30.—Swedish reports stated that the Minister of the Interior 
had announced the establishment of 5 concentration camps for political 
prisoners. 


April 2.—The Government issued a statement, according to the 
German News Agency, explaining that the nation was unable to resist 
alone, by its own strength, the fatal menace arising from the events on 
the Russian front. The News Agency added that the statement also 
announced the mobilization of all forces, the strengthening of the home 
front, and war against all tendencies to weaken the strength of resistance. 

The Minister in Lisbon announced that he did not recognize the new 
Government. The former Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Ayres made a 
similar statement. 


INDIA. March 27.—The Legislative Assembly rejected the Budget 
by a margin of one vote. 

March 28.—The Assembly received a message from the Viceroy 
recommending that the Finance Bill be passed in the form annexed to 
his message, i.e. with a few amendments mainly ef a technical nature. 
The House divided and rejected the recommendation by 56 votes to 45. 

March 31.—The C.-in-C., addressing the Legislative Assembly, 
said that they had no intention of letting Imphal fall into enemy hands, 
and he was convinced the security of Assam had never been in danger. 
The forces in Arakan were still on the offensive, and were gradually 
forcing the Japanese back from the important lateral road connecting 
Maungdaw with Buthidaung. In the north the enemy was fighting 
for a quick decision, and had no well-organized line of communication 
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behind him, while his rear was threatened by the air-borne forces and 
by those of Gen. Stilwell coming from the Hukawng Valley. 

‘The British forces in the Tiddim area had moved northwards, and 
had been steadily attacking and pushing the enemy back for some time 
past, and were aided in this by others coming from further north, with 
whom they had now joined up. Kohima was being held, and was 
strongly defended. 

April 2.—The Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast to the people, said 
there was no reason for pessimism about food supplies, and the Govern- 
ment were determined to avert a recurrence of famine. There was an 
excellent rice crop, and, in contrast to last year, transport was organ- 
ized and steadily improving. Bengal had food enough to feed herself, 
provide seed for the next crop, and make reasonable insurance for the 
future. The only thing that could defeat the arrangements was lack of 
public co-operation. 

April 10.—A non-party leaders’ conference in Lucknow, presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, passed resolutions demanding new elections 
for the central and provincial legislatures, the restoration of parlia- 
mentary government in those provinces in which the Governor had 
temporarily assumed legislative powers, and the reconstruction of the 
Viceroy’s executive council as a national government of non-officials 
with public confidence in charge of all portfolios, subject to the res- 
ponsibility of the Crown during the war and without prejudice to the 
position of the C.-in-C, as executive head of the Defence Forces. 


IRAQ. April 7.—Rashid Ali and 19 of his colleagues who took part 
in the revolt in 1941 were brought back to Baghdad for trial. 


ITALY. March 28.—A new decree of the Badoglio Government 
aimed at speeding up the removal of all Fascist officials was based on 
the principle that a man was guilty not because of what he had been, 
but of what he had done. A purge was also being made under the decree 
of Dec., 1943, and the Prefect of Naples suspended 690 Fascists from 
posts in the administration. Ercole Ercoli, secretary-general of the 
underground Communists during the Fascist régime, arrived in Naples, 


April 1.—The Communist leader Togliatti (known as Ercoli), who 
had just returned from 15 years’ exile in Moscow, issued a call for the 
immediate formation of a united democratic, Liberal, anti-Fascist front. 
The National Council of the Italian Communist Party adopted a resolu- 
tion in Naples proposing a policy based on the formation of a temporary 
Government supported by all parties and capable of organizing the 
country for war, creating a strong army, alleviating, with Allied help, 
the sufferings of the masses, and withstanding all reactionary moves; 
also the holding of Elections, directly after the war, for a National 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Communists also suggested to the other parties that they should 
waive their insistence on the King’s abdication. 

logliatti told the press that they knew one needed a general to com- 
mand a division and an admiral to command a battleship, and “we are 
prepared to make use of the experts. We ask the generals and the 
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admirals to be patriotic, to show a democratic spirit, and to eschew 
intrigue. The present situation is the most unfavourable imaginable 
because it creates confusion, disorder, and spiritual weariness, We 
must find a way out... If it had been possible to obtain the King’s 
abdication the solution would have been there, but that has not happened 
and therefore we have resolved to postpone the constitutional question, 
which is the obstacle to the formation of a new Government”, 

April 3.—A junta of the democratic parties met in Naples to con- 
sider the Communist resolution. 

It was learned that some 6 weeks earlier the King had given a verbal 
undertaking to surrender the throne to the Prince of Piedmont when 
Rome was reached, and that Count Sforza and Sgr. Croce had accepted 
this as a basis for the formation of a democratic coalition Government, 

April 4.—Marshal Badoglio, speaking in Palermo, said that one 
single passion ruled his life—to expel the Germans from Italy, and all 
else was as nothing, and went on, ‘‘When we have liberated the whole 
country and all can speak freely a new Government will carry out the 
people's will. At this moment no parties or party leaders can dictate 
the law”. No one could accuse him of ambition, and his bodily and 
mental suffering was such as he would not desire for any adversary who 
took his place. Old as he was he would continue to work for his country 
till he dropped. 

April 5.—The Prince of Piedmont told the press that he was pre- 
pared to act as Regent for his father, thereby clearing the way for a 
coalition Government of all the chief parties. He said the King had 
proposed to hand over his powers to him a fortnight previously—he 
was old and ready to retire. 

April 6.—A meeting of the Democratic jumta attended by Count 
Sforza, Signor Croce, Signor Togliatti and other politicians heard a 
report by Signor Croce of the negotiations which led to the King’s offer 
to withdraw when Rome was freed, and passed a resolution unani- 
mously that, ‘““The executive of the junta, at a meeting held to prosecute 
its tasks in accordance with the Bari resolutions, discussed the political 
situation in the light of declarations made by the Communist Party’. 
It declared that “the formation of a War Cabinet should be a matter of 
extreme urgency, and expressed the hope that the above-mentioned 
initiatives may lead to a complete and satisfactory solution of the 
Italian crisis without waiting for the liberation of Rome’’. (The 
“initiatives” referred to were understood to be the steps being taken by 
leading politicians to arrange for the withdrawal of the King in favour 
of the Prince of Piedmont.) 

April 8.—The Allied Advisory Council met, Sir Noel Charles attend- 
ing as British member, and Mr. Murphy as American. It issued a report 
expressing the hope that recent political developments “‘may soon 
result in the democratization of the Italian Government resulting from 
an agreement of all political parties’’. 

Marshal Badoglio applied for the readmission of the Government to 
the International Labour Organization. 

April 10.—M. Kostylev, Adviser to the Russian member of the 
Allied Advisory Council, assumed the post of Soviet representative to 
the Badoglio Government, and Signor Quaroni, hitherto Minister 10 
Kabul, was appointed Italian representative in Moscow. 
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Swiss reports stated that an agreement for immediate military and 
political co-operation between Yugoslavia and Italy had been signed 
at Bari by Marshal Tito’s Foreign Minister and Marshal Badoglio. 
The Badoglio Government agreed to recognize Tito’s organization as 
the de facto Government of Yugoslavia, and renounced all claims to 
Dalmatia, including Fiume. The River Isonzo was accepted by them 
as marking in principle the limits of the territorial claims of the two 


countries. 


JAPAN. March 31.—Agreement with Russia ve North Sakhalin. 
see U.S.S.R.) The News Agency stated that “the transfer of Japanese 
interests in north Sahkalin has solved a vital cause of constant dis- 
putes between Tokyo and Moscow, thereby placing Soviet-Japanese 
relations on a sounder and more positive basis’’. 


LIBERIA. Afril 10.—The Consul-General in New York signed in 
Washington the United Nations declaration. 


MEXICO. April 10.—An army officer attempted to assassinate 
President Camacho, but failed, and was arrested. 


NEW ZEALAND. March 30.—In-a debate in Parliament on the 
Canberra pact the Prime Minister said Australia and New Zealand 
stood for the control and operation of international air trunk routes by 
an international authority which would own the aircraft and equip- 
ment. As an alternative they were prepared to support an Imperial 
system of air trunk routes owned and operated by the British and 
Dominion Governments. Australia and New Zealand had agreed, by 
the pact, on the establishment of a defence zone within the general 
system of world security. They acknowledged their responsibility, and 
offered to share, or to carry out, the policing of those areas of the Pacific 
that concerned them. The co-operation in the Pacific between them and 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. was ona colossal scale, and there was nothing in 
2 pact which was in any way calculated to impair that close relation- 
Snip. 

April 5.—The Prime Minister stated that total war casualties up to 
the end of February were 7,116 killed, 881 missing, 7,303 prisoners, 
and 13,337 wounded. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. April 5.—About 20,000 shipyard workers 
in Belfast stopped work in protest against the refusal of the Home 
Minister to release 5 men sent to prison for taking part in a strike of 
aircraft workers called in sympathy with shipyard engineers. 


NORWAY. April 8.—It was learned that some 20,000 German troops 
had left Norway in January, and another 20,000 in February, or about 
half the total. They had been replaced to some extent, but by troops 
of inferior quality. 

April 10.—It was learned that a large number of arrests had been 
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carried out by the German forces during January and February, main}; 
directed against the free underground press. ; 


PALESTINE. April 1.—A Jewish police sergeant was fatally 
wounded, a constable killed, and a British inspector slightly injured 
at Haifa. 


April 2.—The curfew in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Telaviv was cancelled 
after the arrest of some 60 suspects in various towns. 

April 5.—A British policeman was seriously wounded in Telaviy by 
an armed man, who was arrested. 

April 6.—Police visited a house in a small Galilee village and, when 
fired at, shot dead 2 men who were believed to have been connected 
with recent outrages. 

April 7.—Two hundred and forty Jewish refugees from Rumania 
arrived in the country after escaping from labour camps near Cernauti, 
They reported that some 15,000 had left Cernauti, and that the Ruman- 
ian attitude towards Jews improved as the Russians approached. 


POLAND. March 31.—It was learned that in fighting a few days 
previously between underground forces and an S.S. brigade near Kielce 
about 100 Germans were killed and 300 wounded, and the Poles suc- 
ceeded, with substantial losses, in breaking out of a German ring and 
withdrawing into the forest. 


April 3.—It was learned that early in March patriots had wrecked a 
German troop train and caused some 350 casualties. 

April 4.—The Telegraph Agency issued an official statement recalling 
that the Government had instructed the underground authorities and 
forces to offer their collaboration to the Red Army when it entered 
Poland, and had advised them to approach the Soviet commanders 
and make the following declaration: ‘Acting under orders from the 
Polish Government’s delegate we meet the forces of the Soviet Union 
on Polish soil as our co-belligerents in the fight against our common 
enemy—Germany. Poland was the first country to wage war against 
her in defence of her own and other nations’ independence, and she 
has been fighting against her with her allies for over 4 years. At the 
same time we bring to your knowledge that there is in existence in these 
territories an administration, secretly organized by the Polish State, 
under the yoke of the German occupation. We expect that, in accoré- 
ance with international law, the Soviet Army will enable Polish 
authorities, during military operations on Polish soil, to assure the social 
and economic welfare of the population.” 

The underground army were understood to have revealed themselves 
to the Russians at Ostrog, Rovno, Kostopol, Zdo!bunow, Witoldow, 
and 8 other places, and formations of the army had established contact 
with Russian cavalry near Luck and with parachutists beyond the front 
line. They had also increased their activities in the rear of the German 
Army and carried out much sabotage. On the whole, according to 
messages from Poland, Soviet co-operation with the underground army 
had been satisfactory. ey 

April 7.—It was learned that the Russian C.-in-C. on the Ist Ukrain- 
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ian front had summoned the leader of the underground forces in 
Volhvnia and suggested that the partisans should co-operate fully with 
the Red Army. The partisan detachments would have to be disbanded, 
as they could not be tolerated behind the Russian lines, but if they were 
regrouped in the Polish division, under Russian command, they would 
still owe allegiance to their own commander and to the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. He gave assurances that they would be able to main- 
tain their liaison with their superior officers and their Government 
without interference, and would be fully equipped by the Red Army. 
The Polish commander at once got in touch with the representatives 
of the Government who were in Poland, and was told to accept the 
proposals and to collaborate as fully as possible with the Red Army. 


PORTUGAL. April 1.—The National Assembly adopted unani- 
mously a motion that the Constitution should be revised, on the ground 
that ‘‘the experience of the past 5 years” made this convenient. (Revision 
was not due until 1948.) 


RUMANIA. March 28.—A decree was issued ordering the death 
penalty for all theft and destruction of private property. The number of 
army divisions on a war footing in the country was. reported to be 12 or 
13, with another 5 in Moldavia. There were also believed to be 7 in the 
Crimea and 4 or 5 on the lower Bug line. 

March 30.—Turkish reports stated that martial law had been pro- 
claimed in Bucarest, and that Gen. von Ritter had arrived there to 
speed up the defences of the city. 

April 1—Antonescu undertook, according to a German announce- 
ment, to throw the country’s whole man-power into the scales under 
German guidance. 


SALVADOR. April 4.—Reports reached New York that revolution- 
aries had seized control of part of the capital on April 2, and that 
fighting still continued. President Martinez had issued a statement 
declaring that the movement was crushed soon after it broke out. 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 30.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in the Senate, 
paid a high tribute to the exploits of the Russian Army, saying that 
what Russia had done would remain in history as one of the out- 
standing feats of arms of the human race. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that very substantial help had been given by the Allies. 
Largely because of Mr. Churchill’s exertions there had been achieved 
the co-ordination and unification of policy between Britain, America, 
and Russia which was so necessary, in addition to the great military 
task of the war. He added that in the coming conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers he would “‘stand for Africa”. He intended to see how 
South Africa could work with the others, with due consideration for the 
Union’s point of view. Other Dominions had the same problem; they 
had to see how wisely the Commonwealth could weather the storms 
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ahead. Harmony could be achieved which would enrich not only the 
Commonwealth but the world. : 


April 3.—Gen. Smuts told the Senate that owing to the uncertain 
position of the League of Nations and the whole future of the man. 
datory system they would have to leave the question of incorporat. 
ing South-West Africa in the Union, and consult with other States. 
There was a feeling in many quarters that the mandatory system 
had outlived its time and that another arrangement would have 
to be made. As to other States to the north, the Union’s policy was to 
strengthen the war-time ties of friendship. He believed in a system of 
conferences, where they could come together to discuss common 
questions, and this could be done without all the trouble of incorporat- 
ing people with other languages. The idea of the annexation or domina- 
tion of one people over another was an idea of the past. The States of 
the north had been afraid the Union wanted to incorporate them; the 
Union only wanted to co-operate for their common welfare. 


SPAIN. April 2.—It was learned that there were only 6 survivors 
of the ‘‘Blue” air squadron which had accompanied the Spanish legion 
on the Russian front. 


SPANISH MOROCCO. April 7.—Mr. Fereres, a British subject, who 
had been arrested in Tetuan on a charge of spying, was released on bail, 
and ordered to live at Larache. 


SWEDEN. April 5.—A Swedish subject in the German Legation was 
sentenced to 5 years’ hard labour for treason, attempted espionage, and 
hoarding firearms. He headed a secret Nazi organization. 

April 8.—The Foreign Office announced that ball-bearing exports to 
Germayy in 1944 were fixed at a much lower figure than in 1943 during 
discussions with the Allies concerning the safe conduct for Swedish 
imports from oversea. (Press reports from Washington had stated that 
the Allies were putting pressure on Sweden to reduce her ball-bearing 
exports.) It also announced that there was no foundation for U.S. 
press reports that Swedish ball-bearing experts went to Schweinfurt to 
help repair the bombed factories. 


SWITZERLAND. March 29.—The Federal Council accepted without 
opposition a motion advocating the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Government. The Foreign Minister stated that its 
adoption corresponded with the Government’s intentions. 

April 1.—Bombs dropped on Schaffhausen by U.S. aircraft by 
mistake killed 39 people and injured 60 more, destroying some houses, 
the railway station, and several factories. The U.S. Minister called on 
the Government to express his deep regret. 


April 3.—Expression of regret by Mr. Hull. (see U.S.A.) 


TURKEY. March 28.—The Bulgarian steamer Milka arrived a! 
Istanbul with 243 Jewish refugees from Constanza. 
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March 31.—Ankara radio announced the sinking by a submarine 
on March 30 of the steamer Krom, in Turkish territorial waters off 
Rhodes. 

April 3—The Government were informed by the British Embassy 
that no Allied submarine was in the area where the Krom was sunk. 


April 9.—It was announced that the trade agreement with Hungary, 
which expired on March 22, had been prolonged till May 31; also that a 
Rumanian trade mission was in Ankara negotiating a new agreement. 


U.S.A. March 28.—The War Department, in a report on the strategy of 
the Allied Bomber Commands, said the Luftwaffe was now faced with 
the alternatives either of closing with the attackers and suffering largely 
irreparable losses, or of declining combat and leaving German industry 
virtually undefended. The flight of the Nazis really began after the 
damage done to industrial targets in the air battle from Feb. 20 to 
March 9, when the A.A.F. flew 7,044 heavy bomber and 10,356 fighter 
escort sorties, and destroyed 1,023 German aircraft in combat. 

Germany had planned to treble her production of single-engine 
fighters in 1943. By July 1 she had increased it by 50 per cent, but by 
Sept. | the bombing offensive had cut the output to about 75 per cent 
of the July level. In 1943 bomber attacks were estimated to have 
prevented the production of 2,500 fighters. By March 1 the monthly 
production had been cut by two-thirds from the Jan. 1 level. Because 
of the recuperative capacity of the German aircraft industry the 
offensive must be kept up. 

March 29.—The President signed legislation permitting U.S. 
participation in U.N.R.R.A., and authorizing the appropriation of not 
more than $1,350 million to pay the U.S. share of its operating expenses. 
(The actual funds still had to be appropriated by Congress.) 

The President told the press that the Government approved as a 
military measure the British decision suspending Jewish immigration 
into Palestine after April 1, but also reaffirmed a statement attributed 
to him recently that they had never given their approval to the White 
Paper of 1939. The latter, he said, was considered a civilian question. 

March 31.—President Roosevelt notified Congress that he was per- 
mitting the Soldiers’ Vote Bill to become law without his signature 
though he considered it quite inadequate to assure service men and 
women a feasible opportunity to vote. He appealed to Congress ‘‘to 
we more adequate action to protect the political rights’’ of these 
peop e. 

April 1.—It was understood that the Government had suspended 
Lend-lease supplies to Turkey, pending a survey of her attitude 
towards the Allied cause. 

April 2.—Mr. Crowley, -in a report on Lend-lease aid to Russia, 
said 4,000 "planes had gone there by air, and over 4,800 by sea; also 
5,200 tanks and tank destroyers, over 190,000 trucks or lorries, 36,000 
jeeps, and nearly 30,000 other motor vehicles. 

It was announced that 9,118 aircraft were turned out in March. 

_ April 3.—Mr. Hull told the press that M. Molotov’s statement made 
it clear to the Rumanians that the main business of the Soviet armies was 
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to defeat the enemy in the field. The Under-Secretary of the Navy, speak. 
ing in New York, said “‘our progress towards world order must march 
with the maintenance of military power by the United States. Peace not 
backed by power remains a. dream’. He advocated the maintenance o{ 
the Navy built up during the war, compulsory military training, the 
maintenance of a merchant fleet to make available iron ore from Chile 
Brazil, and Cuba because domestic deposits were not inexhaustible, and 
full exploration of sources of oil. 

Mr. Hull expressed the deep regret of himself and all Americans over 
the tragic bombing of Schaffhausen, and said the Secretary for War 
had expressed his regret to the Swiss authorities. 


April 4.—Mr. Alexander Kirk was appointed U.S. representative on 
the Allied Advisory Council for Italy, with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador. He replaced Mr. Murphy, who would “devote his entire time 
and energies to his position as political adviser on the staff of the Allied 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean Theatre’’. 


April 5.—In the Republican primary elections in Wisconsin Mr. 
Willkie failed to gain a single delegate to the national convention which 
would name the Party’s candidate for the Presidency. He therefore 
asked that his name should not be presented at the convention 
Governor Dewey won 14 delegates. 


April 7.—President Roosevelt told the press, on the question of 
recognition of the French National Committee, that the underlying 
issue was the definition of self-determination. What did the phrase 
mean? Could determination be left to Frenchmen not in France? How 
could anyone outside France know what Frenchmen wanted? Self- 
determination did not mean someone from outside imposing something 
upon the people of a country. 


April 8.—The report of the U.S. Economic Stabilization Board for 
the year since the “Hold the Line’”’ order was given stated that the task 
of stopping the rise in prices had been achieved, and the cost of living 
(which before the order was rising } per cent a month) had not risen for 
12 months, and as a whole was slightly lower than in April, 1943. The 
stabilization measures had succeeded because they had the support of 
the people. 

Apnil 10.—The Liberian Consul-General in New York signed the 
United Nations declaration. 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce stated that he was 
going to Russia ‘‘to discuss the future trade possibilities of the Soviet 
Union and to learn how Russia’s post-war position and trade are 
going to affect the average U.S. citizen”. He wanted to analyse the 
possible economic effects of the divergent social, political, and economic 
systems of the U.S.A. and Russia, because “if we are going to have 
peace we must learn how to get along with each other’’. 


U.S.S.R. March 28.—President Kalinin telegraphed to the King of 
the Hellenes his sincere congratulations and wishes for the success of 
the fight for liberty and independence, on the occasion of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day. 


March 30.—Izvestia stated, in a leader, that what had been established 
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with Italy was actual relations by which Russia’s inequality of status 
there as compared with the Allies was to some extent being eliminated. 
To treat the contact established with Badoglio as support for non- 
democratic elements in Italy was wholly unfounded, and everyone knew 
that it was not the attitude of the Soviet Government which was pre- 
venting the democratization of Badoglio’s Government; on the contrary, 
it was ready to contribute by all means to a favourable solution of this 
question in the very near future, so that such a solution should not be 
postponed, for instance, until the taking of Rome. 

It declared that neither at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Moscow, nor on the Italian Advisory Council, nor through diplomatic 
channels had the Government been consulted about the attitude to 
Italian political problems as expressed recently by British and U.S. 
statesmen. Nor had joint decisions been reached on this attitude 
between the Allies. It instanced Mr. Churchill’s statement on Feb. 22 
that a change in the Italian Government would only be possible after 
the capture of Rome, and asked Mr. Eden whether he could not have 
replied to, instead of evading, the perfectly simple question in Parlia- 
ment on March 22 as to whether, before Badoglio’s Government was 
recognized, it could not be made more Cemocratic by the introduction of 
representatives of the Italian people who had always opposed Fascism. 
(His reply to the questioner was, ‘‘Perhaps the honourable gentleman 
will argue that out with the Soviet Government”’.) Wasit not natural, it 
asked, that democratic circles in England as well as other Allied Powers 
should display interest in the question of the democratization of the 
Italian Government in accordance with the principle established in the 
declaration accepted at the Moscow Conference? 

The article also instanced another reply by Mr. Eden on March 22. 
To the question whether the Soviet Government had associated itself 
with the provisional agreement between Britain and the U.S.A. to take 
a new view of the future government of Italy after the occupation of 
Rome he said the Soviet Government had not expressed any dissent 
from the course of action agreed upon. He might have recalled, however, 
that both the British and U.S. Governments received from the Soviet 
Government special representations on the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing the composition of the Badoglio Government in order to rally in 
Italy all the forces ready to fight against Hitler and Mussolini. 

The Italian question was pressing for a solution, and must be solved 
with a view to preparing the ground for the defeat of Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s forces—i.e. from the point of view of the cardinal interests 
of the Allied Powers. The time was approaching for co-ordinated 
operations against Germany, as agreed at Teheran, to be undertaken 
not only from the east but also from the west and south. 

Though the Badoglio Government in its present form could not unite 
all the democratic elements in Italy for the struggle, it had more than 
once expressed its readiness to take in new elements capable of playing 
an efcient part in the unification of the progressive forces, and there 
could be no insuperable obstacle (against. widening its basis) if one 
were guided by the common interests of the Allied Powers and by the 
interests of the struggle against Fascism. 

March 31.—The conclusion of agreements with Japan was announced 
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by which Japanese oil and coal concessions in North Sakhalin were 
transferred to Russia and the fisheries convention was renewed for 5 
years. Japan would thus be unable to get any more oil from there until 
the end of the war apart from stocks, which she would be allowed to 
remove. (The concessions, granted in 1925, were not due to expire for 
26 years.) She was to receive from Russia 5 million roubles for the 
transfer, and, on commercial terms, 50,000 metric tons of oil each year 
during the 5 years following the end of ‘‘the present war’’. 5 

As to the fisheries convention, the Japanese undertook not to exploit 
those rented by them along the east coast of Kamchatka and in the 
Olutorski region north of it until the war was over. All restrictions of 
the activities of Soviet fisheries and citizens were abolished. 


April 2.—The Tass Agency reported that Chinese aircraft had 
attacked villages in the Mongolian People’s Republic near the Sinkiang 
frontier in which Kazkh peasants had taken refuge after crossing the 
frontier in protest against their forced evacuation from Altai Province. 
Chinese troops were also reported to have entered territory administered 
by the Mongolian Republican Government. 


It added that a Mongolian spokesman in Ulan Bator had issued a 
warning that should these incidents recur the Government would have 
to call on the Soviet Government for the aid contemplated in the 
Soviet-Mongolian treaty of mutual assistance. (In 1943 the Sinkiang 
authorities began a mass deportation of Kazkh tribesmen from the Altai 
region to the southern areas of Sinkiang, and when the tribesmen 
crossed the frontier the Sinkiang troops escorting them pursued them, 
with air co-operation. The Prime Minister of the Mongolian Republic 
ordered his troops to expel the invaders. The Mongolian People’s 
Republic was not a member of the Soviet Union, nor had it any relations 
with the Chungking Government.) 


M. Molotov told the press that the Red Army had reached the Pruth, 
which was the State frontier with Rumania, and said that “‘thus the full 
re-establishment of the Soviet State frontier as fixed in 1940, in accord- 
ance with the agreement between Soviet Russia and Rumania, has been 
begun. This agreement has been treacherously violated by the Rumanian 
Government in alliance with Hitlerite Germany . . . The Soviet Govern- 
ment hereby declares that the advancing units of the Red Army ... 
have crossed the Pruth in several sectors and entered Rumanian 
territory. The Supreme Command has given orders to the advancing 
troops to pursue the enemy until his final rout and capitulation. At the 
same time the Soviet Government declares that it does not pursue the 
aim of acquiring any‘part of Rumanian territory or of altering the social 
structure of Rumania as it exists at present. The entry of Soviet troops 
into the boundaries of Rumania is dictated exclusively by military 
necessities and the continuing resistance of enemy troops’’. 

April 3.—Swedish reports stated that Russia was prepared to leave 
Hangé to Finland if Petsamo were handed over. M. Molotov was re- 
ported to have stated that Finland must surrender Viipuri, because 
‘“‘we cannot admit that after their attack on Russia with German help 
the Finns should make any gains on the position in 1940’. 

Reports were also current that Russia was demanding damages in the 
form of goods to a value of £150 million spread over 5 years. 
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April 7.—Arrangement between the Soviet C.-in-C. and the Polish 
underground forces for collaboration. (see Poland.) Moscow radio 
broadcast an appeal to the Czechoslovak people, calling on them to rise 
in arms. , 

April 9.—According to Stockholm reports the modified terms offered 
to Finland by Moscow were, in outline: (1) German troops to be 
interned or driven out before the end of April; the Russians in either 
case to be prepared to lend help. (2) Withdrawal by Finnish troops to 
the 1940 peace frontiers by stages during April. (3) Russian and Allied 
war prisoners and interned civilians to be returned immediately; 
reciprocity in the event of the conclusion of a peace treaty. (4) Finnish 
demobilization by 50 per cent during May, the remainder to be de- 
mobilized in June and July, thereafter leaving only a peace-time 
complement under arms. (5) Finland to pay 600 million dollars in 
reparations over 5 years by delivering goods like paper, pulp, ships, 
machinery, etc. (6) Petsamo area to be returned to Russia; if Finland 
accepted the terms Russia, without compensation, to cede the Hangé 
area. 

April 10.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin had sent a 
telegram to President Benes thanking him for his congratulations on 
the Red Army’s arrival at the Czech frontier. 

M. Kostylevy appointed Russian representative to the Badoglio 
Government. (see Italy.) 


YUGOSLAVIA April 10.—Reported agreement between Marshal 
Tito’s organization and the Badoglio Government. (see Jtaly.) 
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